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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT PROGRESS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


While actual accomplishment under urban redevelopment legislation throughout most of the country is 
yet to be realized, it is highly encouraging to be able to cite an exception which is proceeding with gratify- 
ing speed. Under local initiative on the part of the Mayor’s Post-War Planhing Committee, the study of the 
slum blighted areas in Indianapolis was assigned to a committee headed by Paul L. McCord, Indianapolis 


Realtor and member of the Urban Land Institute’s Central Business District Council. 


After an intensive in- 


vestigation of the problem, the committee drew up legislation which was recommended to the state legislature 
and subsequently enacted in March of last year. 
The unique features of this law have already been analyzed by the Urban Land Institute.in Chart II, Fea- 


tures of Urban Redevelopment Legislation, April 1945. 
a housing law; federal aid is not accepted; operating revenue is obtained from local tax levy; 


exemption at any time. 


Rapid Progress 


In contrast to the inaction in many 
cities waiting for federal and state con- 
tributions, the progress which has been 
made in Indianapolis since March 1945 
is remarkable. On April 26 the Re- 
development Trustees were appointed 
by the Mayor, with the advice of the 
Circuit Court and City Council. Under 
the law this body is charged in turn 
with the appointment of the Redevelop- 
ment Commission which administers 
the redevelopment program. By the 
eleventh of May the Commission had 
been appointed and held its first meet- 
ing at which Mr. McCord was elected 
President. On July 9 a resolution fix- 
ing the tax levy at 10¢ on each $100.00 
taxable valuation of both real and per- 
sonal property within the corporate 
limits of the city was adopted. This 
rate will apply annually for the first 
two years of the program after which 
period a levy not to exceed 5¢ per 
$100.00 is authorized. The first money 
from this levy, approximately $550,- 
000.00, became available on July 1, 
1946. 

By the first of October the Commis- 
sion had appointed an Executive Secre- 
tary, opened an office in the City Hall, 
adopted its rules and regulations, se- 
lected the first area for redevelopment 
study, and contracted for title reports 
and appraisal services. On March 6 of 
this year appraisals were completed 
and on April 3 the Research Depart- 
ment of the Flanner House was author- 
ized to conduct a detailed population, 
social and economic survey of the area, 


a complete engineering survey of the 
project area was started, and Lawrence 
V. Sheridan, Planning Consultant of 
Indianapolis, was appointed to execute 
the necessary land use studies and re- 
ports. By the middle of May the en- 
gineering surveys were completed. On 
July 10 the preliminary redevelopment 
plan was submitted. 


Advance Funds 


The above work was carried out un- 
der an advance appropriation of $50,- 
000.00 made by the city, of which $11,- 
894.87 was expended and this amount 
has been reimbursed out of the first 
proceeds of the tax levy. 

Now that the first tax money is avail- 
able, a declaratory resolution is being 
prepared for introduction and with the 
redevelopment plans will be referred 
to the City Plan Commission for ap- 
proval, after which land acquisition 
will get under way. 

This is a record of positive accom- 
plishment which reflects both the 
soundness of the redevelopment law 
passed by the state and the energy and 
ability of the men selected to admin- 
ister it. The only thing which could 
now halt the program is common to all 
laws, namely, the filing of a suit to test 
its constitutionality. 


The Plan 


The first project area selected by the 
Commission, and which has stood the 
test of intensive study, is an area of 
about 160 acres located approximately 
one mile from the center of Indianap- 
olis. Because of the present acute hous- 


Briefly described, it is a true redevelopment and not 


there is no tax 


ing shortage, it was concluded by the 
Commission that the first project must 
of necessity be redeveloped principally 
for residential use. A portion of the 
area is now occupied by slum dwell- 
ings with sections of vacant and unused 
land. The plan developed by the Com- 
mission’s consultant contemplated the 
use of both multiple group dwellings, 
two family, and single family dwell- 
ings. It should be noted here that like 
many mid-west cities, the slum and 
blighted areas are not always found in 
the areas of high population densities 
and intensive use, these being confined 
to the newer apartment districts of the 
city. Consequently, the prices at which 
land may be assembled are lower and 
opportunities to increase densities with- 
in reasonable limits, with a net gain in 
housing accommodations, are greater 
than may be the case in cities of the 
Eastern Seaboard. 

The accompanying plan indicates the 
general land use pattern. Controlling 
features which limited the planning in- 
cluded the presence of paving and util- 
ities in the east-west streets, a large 
interceptor sewer running through the 
area from north to south, and the de- 
sirability of reserving a relatively large 
portion of the area, more or less un- 
suitable for residential use for park 
land. The latter area is being taken 
over by the Park Board. There are 
approximately 30 existing dwellings 
which are capable of being rehabili- 
tated and which will be grouped on a 
new site within the area. It is con- 
templated that new housing will be 
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Plan-itorials .. . 


How Great is the Urban Housing Need? 


One of the widely publicized objectives of the Wyatt housing program is to 
greatly increase the permanent productive capacity of the home building industry 
by means of heavy Federal subsidies and guarantees. The “target” is a continu- 
ing annual housing production of over one million units. Senator Kilgore of West 
Virginia recommends an annual production of three million units. Full statistics 
justifying such a program have never been presented to the public. 

Before accepting these figures and in the face of today’s labor shortage, we 
should recall that government economists prophesied that a year after the end 
of the war ten million unemployed would be walking the streets hunting jobs. 

Because hundreds of millions of Federal funds are likely to be involved plus 
a serious threat to the continuing existence of the present home building industry, 
an analysis based on actual Census figures covering population, housing, and pre- 
dictable trends is considered timely. 

A national housing census was made for the first time in 1940. Accurate fig- 
ures on the number of urban and rural dwellings were secured as well as the 
number of units built in each of the past decades. 

From observation and from statistics, it is clear that the present housing 
shortage is an urban problem and not a rural one. In 1940, 5% of the habitable 
dwellings in urban areas were vacant, while 10% were vacant in rural districts. 
The shift of rural dwellers during the war years has decreased the vacancies in 
the cities and greatly increased vacancies in the rural areas. 

Rural dwellings are not subject to the rapid changes in environment and in 
social and economic conditions that are a major factor in the deterioration of 
urban housing. Country homes are much more stable and their useful lives are 
much longer. This factor combined with increased vacancies means that for a 
considerable period of time, there will be no great need for new housing in rural 
areas. Therefore, in considering housing needs for the next two decades, we can 
limit our discussion to the expected requirements of the cities, for here without 
question a serious problem exists. In 1940, although only 56 per cent of the popu- 
lation lived in the city, over 59 per cent of the occupied dwelling units in the 
nation were located there. This difference is chiefly due to smaller city house- 
holds. In 1945 the percentage of urban occupied dwellings had increased to an 
estimated 63 per cent of the total. The migration to the cities which this indi- 
cates is expected to level off, but to play safe in our calculations, we will assume 
that from now on 65 per cent of the families in the United States will have to be 
housed in the cities. 

The ideal rate of new dwelling production would be one that provides suffi- 
cient accommodations for the annual increase in the number of families plus the 
replacement of dwellings that reach the limit of their usefulness. Estimating the 
useful life of an urban dwelling is difficult because many factors in addition to 
structural breakdown affect its use as a satisfactory dwelling. For these calcula- 
tions we have assumed a maximum useful life of 50 years although data now 





Estimate of Number of Urban Dwelling Units Needed 


Number of Units 
built in each 


decade which Number of units 


Estimated 


Decade were occupied necessary to Estimated tea 
built. 1940, and the esti- | "ePlace structures total needed. needed—yearly 
mated increase reaching 50-year production. 
in urban families maturity. 
after 1940. 
e 7 - en ; > So In Thousands 
Previous to 
1890 2.400! 
1890-1899 2300 
1900-1909 3800 
1910-1919 4000 
1920-1929 5600 
1930-1939 24002 
1940-1949 26003 2.300 4900 490 
1950-1959 2600 3800 6400 640 
1960-1969 2000 4000 6000 600 


‘This represents more than 50 per cent of the estimated urban units in use in 1890 and indi- 
cates that urban dwellings have a much greater life span than the 50 years used in these 
calculations. 

*? This makes a total of 20,500,000 occupied urban dwelling units which checks with 1940 
housing census figures. 

* From 1940 on, the estimated number of dwellings is based on 65 per cent of the expected 
ag oy in families in the United States made by the National Resources Planning Board 
in 1 be 
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available indicate that this is most con- 
With these data and as- 
sumptions, we secure some interesting 
figures on housing need. 

These figures would indicate that for 
the next twenty-five years an average 


servative. 


annual production of between 500,000 
and 650,000 units a year would not only 
adequately take care of the increase in 
urban families, but would provide for 
the complete replacement of all urban 
dwelling units reaching a maturity of 
50 years. A speed-up in production to 
a million units a year for the next two 
years to relieve the accumulated pres- 
sure is no doubt desirable, but the long- 
range annual production needed would 
still remain much below this figure. 
The present home building industry 
can easily produce this quantity. It nas 
in the past. In fact, without any sub- 
sidies or Federal aids and with much 
less “know how” than at present, the 
builders produced 937,000 units in 1925. 
We, therefore, have grave doubts as 
to the soundness and wisdom of the 
present long-range housing program. 
The evidence seems clear that the need 
is much less than government officials 
state, and if their program of stimulat- 
ing new building industries is carried 
out, it can only result in the loss of 
huge sums of public money and the 
disruption of the entire home building 
industry. S.H.M. 
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URBAN ECONOMICS 


Tucked away on page 105 of the June 
issue of “American City” is a thought- 
ful analysis which should have rated 
page 1: ‘How Much Can a City Afford 
to Spend to Save Its Life?” by Jacob 
Baker, Consultant on Management and 
Planning, Econometric Institute, New 
York City. 

“Make no mistake about it,” says Mr. 
Baker, “cities of the United States can 
lose position.”” Chambers of Commerce, 
railroads, and business enterprises can 
bring some new commercial activity to 
the city; civic improvements can be 
made which will add to its desirability 
as a place to live; and property values 
can be raised through new housing, 
business and industrial development. 
Its relative position in the national pic- 
ture is, however, the test which must 
be applied to determine whether it is 
holding its own with other urban areas. 

Why have cities “back slid’? The 
author probably errs on the side of sim- 
plicity in naming a single cause. It is, 
however, one not usually considered, 
namely, competition between diverse 
interests within the city, and not with 
other cities; or as he puts it, indepen- 
dent planning by each segment of the 
city’s enterprise with the result that 
each group’s plans “were made in sec- 
ret, made competitively, and do not fit 
together.” His solution is concerted 
“action based on unified judgment sup- 
ported with effort and adequate money.” 
Only in this way can any city area se- 
cure its full share of national produc- 
tion, income and wealth. 

Where is the money coming from? 
The author makes an interesting anal- 
ogy. A farmer owns a farm worth 
$50,000. As production of crops low- 
ers fertility, wind and water erosion 
remove his top soil and bad drainage 
decreases productivity of a low area, 
he has three choices at his disposal: (1) 
Mine the soil for a short period and 
move out; (2) Repair and rebuild piece- 
meal; or, (3) Determine how much he 
can afford to borrow on his $50,000 
capital to correct the situation and in- 
crease his productivity. “By the same 
token,” says Mr. Baker, “‘the people of 
our industrial area can certainly expend 
large sums if there is reasonable assur- 
ance that the expenditure will safe- 
guard the economic position of the city 
and increase dollar returns on invest- 
ments in it.” 

How much can a city spend within 
this framework? Methods for reason- 
ably accurate determination are sug- 
gested. The author takes as his guinea 
pig a mid-west industrial city of 100,000 
persons. It has been producing a fairly 
stable percentage of the total national 
production—around 0.3%. What is its 





capital or physical value? This item is 
roughly determined by estimating re- 
production costs and capitalization of 
earnings divided among the various 
groups of the population as shown in 
the following table. 


Table I 


Assumed Capital Values 
In-Millions of Dollars 


Manufacturing Plant $150.0 
Non-Manufacturing Plant 150.0 
Dwelling Unit 90.0 
Vacant Land 40.0 
Public Property 110.0 
Going Concern Value 570.0 

Total $1,100.0 


By analyzing these data further, an 
estimated breakdown of ownership is 
obtained as shown in Table II. 


(Continued on Page Four) 


Urban Redevelopment Progress 
in Indianapolis 
(Continued from Page One) 


started first on a sizable section of va- 
cant land lying north of 14th Street. 
The Commission itself will not build. 
Land will be cleared and sites prepared 
for sale to private builders to develop 


Preliminary Urban Development Plan 
For the Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission 


in accordance with the Redevelopment 
Plan. A high degree of interest has 
been shown by local builders in this 
project. No tax deductions on project 
property are permitted at any time un- 
der the legislation. The yearly tax levy 
will in effect form a revolving fund 
which will be returned in part each 
year by sale of project area land for 
redevelopment to provide for a con- 
tinuing program. Throughout the de- 
velopment of the program the Commis- 
sion has worked closely with the City 
Plan Commission, which must approve 
the redevelopment plan and program 
prior to its execution, the Park Board, 
and the Board of Works. 

The Commission is, of course, faced 
with problems common to similar agen- 
cies throughout the country arising 
from increased land and building costs, 
balancing today’s costs against possible 
rents, and the relocation of displaced 
families. 

However, if the past accomplishments 
made in the Indianapolis program are 
indicative, there is every reason to ex- 
pect sound solutions to these remaining 
problems. M.S.W. 
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Market Value of Slum Land 


The author of the article reviewed below has consented to discuss this problem 
further in an early Urban Land Institute publication under the title “Market Value 
of ‘Improved’ Land in Slums.” 


That land in slum areas has no value is the thesis of a thought provoking article in the July issue of The 
Appraisal Journal by Clarence W. Beatty, Jr., Special Assistant to U. S. Attorney for Northern District of 
Illinois. Taking a legal approach to the problem, the author provides a clue to the answer which redevelop- 
ment advocates have been seeking. 

Mr. Beatty takes as his thesis a decision by U. S. Supreme Court Justice Brewer in 1894 which states: 

‘|. The value of property results from the use to which it is put and varies with the profitableness of 
that use, present and prospective, actual and anticipated. There is no pecuniary value outside of that which 
results from such use. The amount and profitable character of such use determines the value .. .” 


After reviewing other court decisions which define the nature, meaning and limitations governing the 
determination of market value, the author points out three primary reasons why there is a persistent belief in 
the high value of slum lands: 1. “The common purpose to safeguard our traditional respect for the sanctity 
and security of private ownership of property.” (Harry T. Dolan) 2. Assumption by appraisers that the con- 
dition of the land title is readily marketable. 3. Proof of the restrictive conditions which affect and prevent 
sales of such property has very often not been presented to the courts. 

To give reality to his thesis the author than analyses two slum sites near Chicago’s Loop district. In both 
cases long tax delinquency, nonpayment of assessments, complete abandonment of use, partially or completely 
demolished buildings, and a general condition of decay are found. Can an appraiser take facts about encum- 
brances and ownership into consideration as well as physical and social conditions? The author answers in 
the affirmative, citing the U. S. Supreme Court: An appraiser should “take into account all considerations 
that fairly might be brought forward and reasonably be given substantial weight in such bargaining.” Olson 
case, supra) and again: 

“The only question to be considered is whether when a man’s land is taken he is entitled by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to recover more than the value of it as it stood at the time. ; 

“But the Constitution does not require a disregard of the mode of ownership—of the state of the title. 
It does not require a parcel of land to be valued as an unencumbered whole. It merely requires that an 
owner of property taken should be paid for what is taken from him. It deals with persons, not with tracts 
of land. And the question is what has the owner lost, not what has the taker gained.” (Boston Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Boston, 217 U. S. 189, 194, 195.) 

The establishment of the fact that land in slums has little or no market value requires production of 
negative evidence of conditions showing the impossibility or improbability that purchasers would desire to 
buy the property. The author believes this can be shown with a degree of reasonable certainty. Thus prop- 
erties without salable value or long disused and with no reasonable prospect of use could be assessed at zero. 
“The basis of value—use—does not exist.” 

Mr. Beatty has made an excellent case against the property which has been virtually abandoned, or in long 
disuse. If his thesis can be made to stick there is great promise in many cities for acquiring much blighted 
area at reasonable prices However, the author has treated only one phase of the problem. In many cities 
obsolete buildings, excessive population densities, and mixed uses occupy the land. Returns are often far in 
excess of those normally realized. Cities have attempted to control mis-use of land by a number of methods 
including zoning, subdivision, housing, building, and sanitary codes, demolition of unsafe and unsanitary build- 
ings, etc. None has been completely successful and few completely enforced. 


Will the courts recognize mis-use of land as they have non-use? What if any is the legal basis for such 
an approach? It is believed that Mr. Beatty will treat this phase of the problem as convincingly as he has 
that of blighted vacant land. 


Urban Economics 
(Continued from Page Three) 


Table II 
Tentative Distribution of Ownership 
In Millions of Dollars 


Property Share of Share of Total 
Value Public Property Going Concern Share 


Landlord-Investors $190.0 $35.0 $60.0 $285.0 
Merchants 50.0 15.0 250.0 315.0 
Bankers 50.0 12.5 70.0 132.5 
Utilities 55.0 25.0 150.0 230.0 
Owner-Operators 45.0 12.5 30.0 87.5 
Home Owners 30.0 10.0 10.0 50.0 


Total $420.0 $110.0 $570.0 $1,100.0 


Other methods of gauging the capital value of the city are available and can be used. The important point is that a 
measurement of the city’s productive capacity in relation to that of the nation and the physical value of the plant pro- 
ducing it has been made. What is it worth to maintain this relationship or to increase it if possible? The answer is a 
a? of the amount of “unified judgment supported with adequate money” which the city must afford to spend to “save 
its life. 
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